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i. to Charles I, only thirty ;‘and wader the 
Brunswicks, up to the present day, 136: so 
that. more offences had been made capital 
under the Brunswicks alone, than under-all 


ithe houses of Plantagenet, Tudor, and 


Stuart together! Tuese documents. were 





(Concluded from our last. ) 
SPEECH OF MR. BUXTON. 
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Mr. Buxron rose. He wished. that the 
very important question this.sight azitated 
ould not be confined to the committee 
proposed by the noble lord, for this reason 
“that all the talerits, and all the labour, 
and all the zeal ‘which that committee could 
pring into the house, would be wanting for 
the finchange of the important duties that) 
would devolve upon them. Those duties, 
he would beg leave to recapitulate; they, 
would be, Ist, an inquiry into «the present, 
state of prisons; 2d, the means to be adopted! 
for improving the system of their manage-' 
ment; 3d, the state of the police through-| 
out the whole of the Unitea Kingdom; 4th, 
the manner and nature of transportation ; 
pth, the state of the hulks; 6th, the state. 
of convicts ; 7th, the state of a: colony ol! 
antipodes. The noble lord, had said, that’ 
it would be necessary for the committee | 
consider the history of crime'fcom begin-' 
ning toend ; but that was utterly impossible. | 
One cause of the rapid and increasing: 
growth of crime, was to be found in the! 
want of education among the lower classes :| 
so, when his hon. and learned friend (Sir 
James Macintosh) came, forward and cx-| 
pressed a similar conviction, he was met by 
the noble lord, who immediately observed, 
that this was a most proper subject.for a.gaol 
committee, Head now to declateto that 
house his firm conviction, that the growth 
of crime was mainly attributable to our penal 
laws. He said this in the hearing of an 
hon. gent. who had threatened to hold it 
up to ridicule, aad wreak the vengeance of 
his sarcastic irony on every man who should 
dare to advise an encroachment upon our 
existing Jaws; and, however he might la- 
ment that such a visitation should be threat- 
ened upon an individual whose talents were 
humble as his own, yet neither that threat, 
nor any other inducement, should now, or 
at any future time, deter him from openly 
and freely declaring his opinion. He would 
therefore repeat, that the increase of crime 
was owing to the gross impolicy of our pre- 
sent system of criminal laws. The noble 
lord had declared, that this increase was 
owing to temporary causes, and had in- 
stanced a continued war as one of those’ 
causes. Now, he was disposed to admit, 
that war, by habituating men to scenes of 
violence and bloodshed, rendered them less 
sensible to that repugnance to the commis- 
sion of crime inherent in our nature, and 
frequently operating to deter even the most 
hardened from the execution of meditated 
outrages, But he had, in order to ascertain 
the fact on this point, selected from the 
returns two distaut periods of ten years 
each; consisting of seven years of peace 
and three of war: in the first period, which 
he selected from the earliest of those returns, 
the number of capital convictions amounted 
to $29; -in the last, which he extracted 
from the latest, to 1402. ‘The result of the 
comparison was, that our pftcsent penal 
code was at direct variance with the old 
law. He should next proceed to state the 
number of offences made capital, and the 
times at which they were made so, contrast- 
ing thein with their present amount ; begin- 
ning with the reign of King Edward IIL. 
and embracing a period of 450 years. In 
the first 150 years of that period, under the 
Piantagenets, from Edward IL to Henry 
VIL. ouly six offences were first declared to 
be cap'tal, in addition to those already de- 
clared so by the statuté law, at the com-) 
mencement of King Edward's reign. Under 
the Tudors, from Henry VIIT. to Elizabeth, 


important, inasmuch as they forcibly con- 


legislating on these: subjects, with the bar- 
barity of our present criminal code ; they 
were important, ‘as they established the good 
policy of manifesting a tenderness for human 
life; they were important, as they tended 
torefute a calumny industriously propagated 
in regard to the object of his hon. and learn- 
ed friend, which ‘had been characterised as 
an attempt to overthrow the old law, in or-| 
der to carry imto.eflect..a new theory : but; 
it now appeared, that the new. theory was | 
af least as old as tle Phantazenets, whereas! 
that old law liad grown up ip the last cen-| 
tury. It was a melancholy and dreadful) 
consideration, that many,persoas were living | 
at this moment, at the time of whose birth 
only sixty offences were’ capital, yet who, 
had seen, in the short space of time allotted | 
to the span of human life, that number! 
quintupled ; who had seen laws inflicting 

the awtul penalty of death enacted by do- | 
zens, and by, scores, aid levelled,’ not: only 
at the nost atrocious crimes, but even at 
the most trifling offences! Of those acts, 
passed at ane and the same time, one was 
operative fur maliciously shooting at a man, 
and another for shooting at rabbits, another 
for ciufing ve young trees, and another 
for cutting down, the heads of fishponds. 
These were not theeflects of ancient wisdem, 
but of our own tines. - The mischict’ was, 
that’ our present systém was ‘at variaiice 
wich the old Jaw of England, and equally so 
with natural justice. The evidence of his 

tory, and the old lawgivers, had determined, 
that as there were different shades of guilt, 
so also there ought to be different gradations 
of punishment. Human reason and general 
feeling suggested the same idea, the proof 
of which was observable in cases of execu- 
tion for murder, where the approbation of 
the crowd at the penalty, whose infliction 
they were assembled to behold, is visible 
and ardent, although not loud ; the expres- 
sion of their pleasure being restrained by{ 
the extremity of distress endured by the 
offender. But suppose a case of forgery ; 
the reception the same crowd would give 
to the victiin of the law would be very dif-| 
ferent ;.their feelings would be of a very! 
contrary nature. So on a late occasion, 








continued the honourable member, in this| 
very city, when the awful drop fell, which 
was to exclude the culprit for ever from: 
this world, whose crime was forgery, the 
spectators, with the unanimity of conviction, | 
loudly exclaimed “ Murder.” They tem-| 
perately, justly, and fairly taxed the laws) 
with marder ; such, at least, was his own 
opinion; for he thought it a crime not to! 
be punished with death. But. it was time! 
for him to leave discussion, in order to con- 
fine himself to facts. The severity of the; 
law had raised up in this state, a power: 
which abrogated law itself! In other coun-| 
tries, the whole office of executing the law 
devolved upon the Crown, or upon many 
sets of officers appointed for that particular 
purpose: one set of them arrested the in- 
dividual ; another conducted him to prison ; 
another procured and arranged theevidence: 
but to do justice to our criminal enactments. 
we should require a spy in every house, and 
a police officer in every street. Surely those 
deficiencies of the law might be much better 
supplied by securing the cordial co-operation 
of che public ; whereas, at present the whole 
public was combined against the law. Pro- 
secutors were repugnant to the permitting’ 
their prisoners to escape; but they wer 

reluctant to proceed against them also. 
Witnesses felt a bias in their favour; juries) 
commiserated them ; and even the judges—! 
for judges were but men, and had the fvel-| 
ings common to the human breast. Even! 
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trasted. the. humanity of our ancestors in|! and to make an appeal in behalf of those 


an tee ee 





eration of the penal laws; for it would! 
ill become him‘to tax those with inflexible 
adherence to a stern and sanguinary system, | 
who had permitted him to intrude upon) 
their privacies, to exert his: humble efforts 
in favour of jndividuats whom a word or} 
fortunate suggestion might vitally serve, 


| over whose devoted heads the vengeance of 
the Jaw impended.~-But, after all, what did 
this amount to? Why, that we, who for 
centuries had made it our proudest boast 
that we were governed by-law. and not by 
will, were, by the interposition of .those 
criminal laws, and their aduwinistration, 
manifestly and indisputably’ governed by 
will. He would, before he sat down, shortly 
‘adduce another instance to show. haw deci- 
‘dedly the severity of those laws defeated 
their intention. Every one who heard hin 
certainly must know, how mauy fraudulent} 
circumstances were connected with almost. 
all the bankruptcies that now took place ;) 
and after a most careful examination, it had! 
been declared, on the highest authority, 
that of the bankruptcies which occurred, by 
far the greater number were of a fraudulent 
deseription,. He had ‘looketl back ‘to the 
aperation of all the statutes enacted dn this 
hdad |since. 1805,.and he could not find a 
single instance of punishment under them, 
although their infringement was daily and 
notorious. ‘The fact turned out to be, that 
the penalty was so-severe, that the legisla 

ture were deterred from inflicting it ; and 
thus a law, whose violation had ruined many 
a fair trader, could-_not be put in force from 
the severity of its enactments. As to far- 
geries, last year only two persons had been 
punished for committing it ; how had it hap- 
pened, that, under statutes..so fruitful. in 
victims to their severity, there had deen this 
paucity of punishment ?—-because of the 
general reluctance that it should be punished 
with death. Last autumn, he remembered, 
on calling upon a friend in the city, whose 
commercial transactions were not exceeded, 
either in extent or probity, by those of any 
ten men in the same profession, he told him 
that he had just discovered a forgery on 
himself, which he should not punish on that 
account; another gentleman came in to 
whom the same thing had occurred, and 
who even added, that he knew the man-- 
that he was at that moment in the next 
street; but that as his death would ensue 
upon his conviction, he would not prose- 
cute. After this he (Mr. Bunton} had 
applied himself.to collecting cases of this 
nature: the first man he spoke to of his! 
intentions, told him he knew of about 11; the 
next, that he could help hiar to 4; another 

to 50; and, on applying to an honourable 
member for the city, he declared that he 
believed they were innumerable, He would 
ask, then, after this, whether it was not 
clear that persons were deterred from pro- 
secuting for the minor offence by the ex- 
treme severity of the law? Cardinal Wol- 
sey once declared that juries had an instinct- 
ive appetite for blood; and that had they 
sat, they would have found Cain guilty of 
the murder of Abel: this had some reference 
to what he should now adverts to. ‘Two men}! 
were tried, Jately, by a jury for forgery ; | 
and although therewas nota Sel of doubt 
as to their guilt, they were acquitted; two 
others were next tried by the same jury, 
for the minor offence, and were brought 
in guilty. And here he could not help 
recurring to the loss which the cause he 
was now aticmpting to advocate had sus 

tained in a late legal member, who united 
zeal with ability, talent with integrity, aud 
acquirements of the highest order with vir. | 
tues of the noblest kind, Deeply as he was! 
deplored by all who knew him, and fresh as' 
his loss was and would be, till it should be! 








beNamented, when his powerful aid would] « 
have™been more effectual; and over his] 









lit 100 to 1; and it was a thousand to 


an execution was supposed to have upon | 


if any gentleman would expose his feelings 


exhibitions, the truth of his assertion would 


gallows. 


were open below. 
pplied, it was now the more feelingly to} he would net now discuss, because he was 
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ment him in the day of battle.” In apother 
case of privately stealing two £10 notes, 
and many others of smaller amount, making 
together £100, a jury found the offenders 
auity of stealing to the value of 5s, oa 
which principle £100 was rather less in 
valuc than €2. He had also met in an old 
book with s curieus case, which he would 
repeat to the house. A man going to bed 
atan inn, took the whole of bis money and 
deposited it in the pocket of his kreeches, 
which, for better security, he put under his 
villow. As soon as he was asleep, a robber 
lusinuated himself into his reom, and ex- 
tracting the money, left the breeches in the 
former position = The maw was discovered, 
and the jury found him guilty of stealing, 
but not in a dwelling-house! The com- 
mentator observes, that in order to make 
sense of this. verdict, ove must suppose tlie 
breeches to have got up in the middle of the 
night, with a disposition to be robbed ; 
that having quitted the apartment, and 
effected their purpose of being robbed, they 
returned tq their former position, where 
they were next morning discovered by their 
owner, who little suspected their midi ht 
truancy. Was it not better that the law 
should be altered, than that men should be 
obliged absolutely to perjtire themselves to 
correct this glaring defect in the penal code? 
The integrity of a jury was nota matter of 
slight importance. it was wpon the justness 
of its verdict that the whole case depended, 
He had documents to show that a prisoner 
in « capital case had double the chanee of 
escape to that of a prisoner charged with a 
minor offence. Every individual more or 
less had certain nataral chances of escape 
from punishment: he might be suspected, 
and yet escape ; he might be tried, ani yet 
escape ; and for his argument, it was of no 
consequence whether the chances were 
2tol, 2Otol, 200to 1, or 2000 to 1; kut 
consideripg them only as 5 to I, these 
chances were multiplied tenfold by the re- 
luctance of the prosecutors to pro ecute, 
making it 50 to 1; the chance agai the 
conviction of the jury was double, mating 
ne 
that the crimina! was not executed after all. 
The house might start at a proposition so 
extraordinary ; he was not, indeed, surprised 
at it, because when he first heard it, he was 
himself almost confounded at the statement. 
The house would, however, perceive by acon- 
sideration of the same premises, that it was 
five to one that the individual was charged, 
fifty to one that he was prosecuted, a hun- 
lred to one that he was convicted, and a 
thousand to one that he was executed, 
The effect of this notorious fact upon the 
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made in the criminal law of the country. 
It had now arrived at such a pitch, that it 
had become an inverted lottery—detection, 
the blank, was almost impossible ; and es- i 
rape, the prize, Was nearly a matter of | 
course, With respect to the effect which 
' 
the minds of the criminals, he could assure | 
the house that it was next to nothing: and | 


to the pain of seeing one of these dreadful } 


immediately appear. He believed there 





was their harvest; as, while the 


A lady, whose merits 





lebarred from doing so by being a near res 
ative to that lady, and because be knew 








grave they might write with the Carthgini- 
ans, on the tom of their general, « We 











aly sixteen ; under the Stuarts, from James 
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ministers themselves militated against the: 


lament him at all times, but chiefly we la- 


that the publicity of her labours in the cause 
of humanity would be digagteable to het 
feclings, had told him that it was her opi 

















minds of the criminals Was dreadful ; they § 
were urged on to commit the most enormows [Ry 
crimes as it were by the love of hazard; this (iy 
was their stimulus, and Would continue to [§ H 
be so, unless some radical change were Hi 
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was not a single instance of an execution | 

having taken place, without some robbery | 
being committed at the same time under the |U}) 
Indeed, jt had been admitted by [ff 

one of the jight-fingered gang,, that an ex- [97 
ecution t 
people's eyes were open above, their pockets 
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nion, founded on close and continual obser-| 
vation, that capital punishments had a bad! 
effect upon the minds of the criminals, and| 
that it tended much to harden their feelings. 
When an execution teok place, the common} 
expression was, “ Well, we cannot pity him, | 
he is gone to Heaven.” They had an idea 
that this last act of life was an atonement} 
for all past sins. To place these facts in a! 
stronger light, he would relate a curious 
circumstance, which would show the effect 
of one of these executions upon a gang of| 
thievet. A boy was executed for snatching! 
a watch in Whitechapel ; two persons had 
the intrepidity to go to the place where tbe, 
gang was assembled, to see if they cowd| 
discover any thing in the boy's favour. The 
gang were then cngaged in drinking, swear- 

gambhing. ‘The boy was hung on 
a Tuesday, and a very few lass afterwards 
no fewer than thirteen of the gang were 
apprehended upon a charge of robbery at 
1 very same place. There was another 
fact within his recollection, which, if pos- 
matter in a stronger 





ana 
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Kible, would place th 

light. A man was executed in this metro. 

polis for selling forged Bank notes; his body 

was ptven over to his family, and it was 
n home. The first feeling would be} 


take 
that of compassion towards his afflicted chil- 
and a disconsolate widow; but the 
e would be shocked to hear, that this 
family and mourning friends were 
zed by the police-officers, in the 
oct J haanyr forg d notes over the dead 
body. Itwas evident, therefore, that some- 
iz Ought to be done. The documents 
we the house clearly demonstrated that! 
was daily increasing. Innumerable| 
petitions had been presented praying for ay 
ion of the criginal code, and they were | 
d not upon theory, but upon distinet| 

, ‘The corporation of London had} 
r others petitioned to this effect: these| 
were of all anen the least theo- 
and would be acknowledged on all 
s to be wen of solid experience. What 
tobe done? Ifthe felonies were 
would be to alienat: 

itor, witness, and juryman. 

, vo further, and say, that if 
honour, integrity, and feeling, 
Jaccd upon the bench, he would 
protect the pri oner from 
hard hip of the laws. Feeling, there- 
he did—entertaining the firmest 

ou that any delay in the gevision of 

id be anational griev 
nee, he gave ! irty support to the 
, of his honourable friend for a com 
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INTERESTING STATEMENT. 


interesting statement was re 


The following very 
evived from the Kev. Wan, Richardson, Preacher at 
York Castile, most respectable Minister of tl 
established Church, dated York, Nov. 24, [S18 ;— 
About three years ago, some boys from Sheffield 


ined avd condemned at York, for robbing a 


worm 

watchmaker’s or stlversnith’s shop, and left for 
tran yon. One of the mayistvates, who wa 
of the ad jury, strack with compassion for th 


of these pow 


athe 


couviE tion, ala, 


miserable 
culprits, sp she to them after Licu 
on bis retarn to his eva scat inthe country, wrote 


youth aad th mppe 





to the Governor of York Castle, expressing a wish 
thut + useful insteuction might be afforded then, 
while they rematued there, promising to bear the 
expenec of it, and desimiag huw to cousult with om: 
upon t byect It eccunved to me that the best 
thing to be done was to éstablish a school in which 
the boys mught be regolarly taught. The Governo: 
wa xl enough fo furnish a proper room: a decent 
you man (a prmeones for debt) who had been mas 
ter of a cheap school in the North of Yorkshire, was 
hioed to teach this Lirtle school, and f @uadertook 
that my carate or mysclf would inspect it. The 
project sucece fled beyond our expectations. Th 
’ iy sovo grew ford of bis pupils, on account of 
thou rapid duperovermeat ior udiag, wrliog, &c 

" if were dllioeout and attentive to tustruction 
happy wad arderly; their behaviour at the chapet 
, vu Whele couduct at other times gave us pha 
pie this coutwacd til the tive ef then departure) 
from Hie castle, when Urey were visited by thew be | 
nevelout patron, "ae hod wished to sce and examun 
them hefure they left the conutry He was highly] 
putuehied wih the nesoltof bis experiancut; and far.| 
v “them with ascfal ret ws books aud teuet. | 
tu tak th them. He alo made each of then «| 
prescat of a guinea, saying at the same tine, * || 


ius to dispose of just as you please ; but 
| 


give out 

§ cannot hetp observing, that the mau whom yo. 

robbed te new ia the castle, o prisoner fur debt ; ane 
iti in your case, |} should think it right tc} 
wiahe hom some compensation fos the wrong I bad} 
dove bin, But you are quite at hberty to do what) 
vou like” He then kft them and neturned home 

Vii be was goue, aud the boys were loft to them 

selves, they unanimously ogreed to send all thet 

ther benefactor had given them (1 think to the 

amovet of five or six guineas) to the mau they bad 


robbed, desining only that he would retura them 


| 


‘on the Lith of July, the hottest day in the year 
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| Nor do the Aucricans sit and tope much cfter din- 





each a shilling for pocket money. The 


titution, did more than they requested. Care was 





. poor mam 
|| surprised and affected by this unexpected act of res- 
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I almost wished (God forgive me !) that there were 
Boroug here to tax these driskers: they 
would soon reduce them to a moderate dose. Auy 
nation that feels itself uneasy with its fulness of 





taken to keep them separate from the other convicts 
during their journey to the ship, and a charge given 
to the master of the trausport to watch over them 
during their voyage I also gave them a letter to 
Mr. Marsden of New South Wales, recommending 
them to his pastoral care. This successful experi- 
ment has excited in my mind a strong wish that 
schools could be formed in all our larger prisons, 
where juvenile offenders are so often to be found. 
This measure, togethcr with occupation for all, and 
a proper classification, seems to me, after forty 
ears’ acquaintance with the inmates of a prison, to 
a the most promising means of producing a refor- 
mation.” 








CRIMES AND PUNISHMENTS IN FRANCE. 
—— 
The Gazette de France gives the following statement 
of persons tried, convicted, &c. in France, during the 
years 1815, 1814, 1815, 1816, and 1817 :== 



















18}3)1834/1815'1816| 1817 
ae aes save (8042 54856551 989] 14084 
Acquitted .........46 seserseres 2699 2085 2175/5085} 4759 
Convicted sresesssseeere o14) 5945 3402 4576/6807 9525 
SENTENCES. | | 
Death (it is not statedhow; | | | 
many of these were exe-! | | 
REBT) vocsasnstnrsnafeseh veeee) 307, 183) 256 414] 563 
Compulsory labour for life,) 546 247 526, 45t 494 
Deportation .. ...ccecceereeee — —\| | 5 50 
Compulsory labour for a li-' | 
mited term..........00000000 1401) 667, 1080155 | 2611 
Compulsory labour and, i | 
branding........... seveseeees| 184) 96; 96; 116 174 
Solitary imprisonment......|1916 1198, 1511/2217) 2770 
Solitary imprisonment and) | | 
EE koabssestatnsvensocse | 40} 23! 36 BE 69 
PAY satsccvsnsestivousbaeotedes | ‘Ss (a. Be 4 
Banishinent ........+.. | 7 5 53) GC 10 
Civil degradation ...,. ... | we & 2 
Imprisonment and fine 11133 780.1014/190¢} 2578 
Distincrion or Caimes.| | 
Against the public ........064 191) 174 319) 5A 516 
Against individuals ... ..... 11150! 902 1206/1586] 1555 
Against property «......6..| 4525'2851/5111 4722] 7114 








THE BANEFUL CUSTOM OF DRINKING. 





(Krom Cobbett’s Year's Residence in the United 
States of America.) 





3¢p Whatever diversity of opinion may prevail re- 
specting Mr. Cobbett or his politics, the following 
excellent remarks upon a subject of the utmost 
importance will be perused with interest by every 
one who believes that the happiness of man is deeply 
and inseparably interwoven with his moral cha- 


racter. 





“ 4 man knows not what he can do till he fries. 
But then, mind, [ have always been up with the 

cks and hens; and [ have drank nothimg but milk 
ind water. It is a saying, that ‘twine inspires wil ; 
ind that ‘in wine there is truth? These sayings 
are the apologies of drinkers, — Every thing that 
produces intoxication, though in but the slightest 
degree, is injurious tothe mind ; whether it be such 
to the body or not, isa matter of far less conse. 
quence, My letter to Mr. ‘Tierney, ou the state of 
the paper money, has, I find, produced a great and 
veneral impression in Englaod. The subject was of 
reat importance, and the treating it involved mach 
of that sort of reasoning which is the most di@icalt 
f execution. That letter, consisting of thirty-two 
full pages of print, V wrote inoue day, and that, too, 


But I never could have done this, if 1 had been 
ruzzling wine, or grog, or beer, or cider, all the 
iay. Ll hope the reader will excuse this digression; 
wid, for my own part, T think nothing of the charge 
of egotism, if by indulging in it, I produce a proot 
f the excellent effects of sobriety, itis not drunk. 
coness that L ery out against: that is beastly, and 
beneath my notice. It is drinking; for a wan may 
be n great drinker, and yet no drunkard. He may 
accustom himself to swallow, till bis belly is a sort 
of tab. The Spaniards, who are a very sober prople, 
call such a man ‘@ wine bag, it being the custom 
in that country to put wine into bags, made of shins 
or hides, Aud, indecd, wine bag or grog bug or 
Leer bag is the suitable appellation.” p. 255, 256. 
* ° ° o * ° * * 

“There is one thing in the Americans, which, 
though its proper place was further back, 1 have 
reserved, Or rather kept back, to the last moment. 
It has presented itself several times; but 1 have 
turned from the thonght, as men do from thinking 
f any mortal disease that is at work in their frame. 
It iv not covetousness ; it is not wiggardliness ; it is 
oot insincerity; it is not enviowsness; it is not 
cowardice, above all things: it 1s DRINKING. 
Aye, and that too, amongst but too many men who, 
one would think, would loath it. You can go into 
hordly any man’s house, without being awed to 
irink wine, or spirits, even in the morning. They 
re quick at meals, are little caters, seem to care 
‘ithe about what they eat, aud never talk about it. 
This, which arises out of the universal abundance 
f good and even fine eatables, is very amiable. 
You are here disgusted with none of those eafers by 
reputation that are found, espe ially amongst the 
Parsons, in England ; fellows that unbutfon at it 


ver, aud talk on till they get inte nonsense and smut, 
which last is a sure mark of a silly aad, pretty 


good things, has only to resort to an application of 
Boroughmongers. These are by no means nice 
feeders or of contracted throat: they will suck down 





any thing from the poor man’s pot of beer to the 
rich man’s lauds and tenements. 

“The Americans preserve their gravity and quiet- 
ness and humour even in their drink ; and so 
much the worse. It were far better for them to be 
as noisy and quasrelsome as the Euglish drunkards ; 
for then the odiousness of the vice would be more 
visible, and the vice itself might become less fre- 
quent. Few vices wait an apology, and drinking 
has not only its apologies, but its praises ; for, be- 
sides the appellation of “generous wine,” and the 
numerous songs, some in very elegant and witty 
language, from the pens of debauched men of talents, 
driuking is said to be necessary, in certain cases at 
least, to raise the spirits, and to keep out cold. 
Never was any thing more false. Whatever intoxi- 
cates must enfeeble in the end, and whatever enfee- 
bles must chill. it is very well known, in the 
Northern countries, that, if the cold be such as to 
produce danger of frost-biting, you must take care 
not to drink strong liquors. 

To see this beastly vice in young men is shocking. 
At one of the taverns at Harrisburgh there were 
several as fine young men as I ever saw. Well 
dressed, well educated, polite, and every thing but 
sober, What a squalid, drooping, sickly set they 
looked in the morning ! 

* Even little boys at, or under, fwelve years of 
age, go into stores, and tip off their drams! 1 
never struck a child, in anger, in my life, that 1 
recollect; but, if I were so unfortunate as to have 
a son to do this, he having had an example to the 
contrary in me, T would, if all other means of re- 
claiming him failed, whip him like a dog, or, which 
would be better, make him an out-cast from my 
family. 

“ However, I must not be understood as meaning, 
that this tippling is unirersal amongst gentlemen ; 
and, God be thanked, the women of any figure in 
life do by no means give into the practice; but abhor 
it as much as well bred women in England, who, in 
general, no more think of drinking strong liquors, 
thau they do of drinking poison. 

“1 shall be told, that men in the harvest field 
must have something to driuk. To be sure, where 
the prespiration almost instantly carries off the 
drink, the latter does not remain so long to burn the 
liver, or whatever else it does burn. But, 1 mach 
question the utility even here; and I think, that in 
the Jong run, a water drinker would beat a spirit 
driuker at any thing, provided both bad plenty of 
good food. And, besides, beer, which does not 
burn, at any rate, is within every one’s reach in 
America, if he will but take the trouble to brew it. 

“A man, at Botley, whom I was very severely 
reproaching for getting drunk and lying in the road, 
whose name was James Isaacs, and who was, by the 
bye, oue of the hardest workers I ever knew, said, 
in answer, ‘Why, now, Sir, Noah and Lot were 
two very good men, you know, and yet they loved 
a drop of drink! Yes, you drunken fool,’ replied 
1, ‘but you do not read that Isaac ever got drunk 
and rolled about the road.’ 1 could not help think- 
ing, however, that the Bible Societies, with the wise 
Empevor Alexander and the Holy Alliance at their 
head, might as well (to say nothing about the cant 
of the thing) leave the Bible to work its own way. 
I had seen Isaacs dead drunk, lying stretched out, 
by my frout gate, against the public highway ; and, 
if he had followed the example of Noah, he would 
not have endeavoured to excuse himself in the mo 
dest manner that he did, but would have affixed an 
ererlasting curse on me and my children to all 
generations. 

“The soldicrs, in the regiment that I belonged to, 
many of whom served in the American war, bad a 
saying, that the Quakers used the word tired in 
place of the word drunk. Whether any of them do 
ever get dired themselves, 1 know not ; but, at any 
rate, they most resolutely set their faccs against the 
common use of spirits. They forbid their members 
tu retail them; and, in case of disobedience, they 
disown them. 

“ However, there is no remedy but the introduc- 
tion of beer, and, | am very happy to know, that 
beer is, every day, becoming more and more fashion- 
able. At Bristol in Pennsylvania, Levas pleased to 
see excellent beer in clean and nice pewter pots. 
Beer does not Rill. It dues not cat out the vitals 
and take the colour from the cheek. It wiil make 
men ‘tired,’ indeed, by midvight; but it does not 
make them half dead in the morning. , We call wine 
the juice of the grape, and such it is with 4 propor- 
tion of ardent spirits, equal, in Portugal wine, to a 
ffth of the wine; and, therefore, wheu a mau-has 
taken down a bottle of Port or of Madeira, he has 
nearly half a pint of ardeut spirits in him, And 
yet how many foolish mothers give their children 
Port wine to strengthen them! 1 uever like your 
wine physicians, though they are great favourites 
with but too many patients, Bou-face, in the Beaux 
Stratagem, says, that he bas eaten his ale, drunk 
his ale, worked upon his ale, and slept upon bis ale, 
for forty years, and that he has grown fatter and 
fatter; but, that his wif’, (God rest her soul !) would 
nut tke it pure: she would adulterate it with bran- 
dy; till, at last, fiuding that the poor woman was 
never well, he put a tub of her favourite by her 


happy release’ from this ‘state of probation,’ and 
carried her off into ‘the world of spirits” Whether 
Roniface meaut this 2s a pun, I do net know ; for, 
really, if 1 am to judge from.the practice of many 
of the vagrant fanatics, 1 must bctieve, that, wheo 
they rave about the spiril’s entering them, they 
mean that which goes out of a glaxs down their 
throat, Priests may aake what they will of their 
devil; they may wake hin a reptile with a forked 





generally, even of a base wind, Bat they tipple ; 





1nd the infernal spivits they tipple too! The scenes 
that E witnessed at Marrisbargh U shall never forget || 


tongue, or @ beast with a cloven hoof; they may, 
like Mitton, dress him out with seraphic wings; or, 
like Saint Francis, they may give him, berus and 


|;the law to every inferior court in the reakn. 


bedside, which, in a short time, brought ber ‘a 


ee, 
seas 


tail: but, I say that the devil, who is the strongest 
btempter, and whu produces the most mischief ii the 
world, approaches us in the shape of liquid, uot 
melted brimstone, but wine, gin, brandy, rum, and 
|whiskey. One comfort is, however, that this deyi) 
jof whose existence we can have no doubt, who My 
\visible and even tangible, we can, if we will, without 
\the aid of priests, or, rather, in spite of them, easily 
jaud safely set at defiance, There are many wron 
ithings which men do against the generat and natural 
lbent of their minds. Fraud, theft, and even muy 
der, are frequently, and most frequently, the of 
spring of want. in these cases, it is 2 choice of 
evils; crime or hunger. Bat, drinking to excess jg 
a man’s own act; an evil deliberately sought after, 
an act of violence committed against reason and 
against nature; aud that, too, without the smallest 
temptation, except from that vicious appetite, which 
he himself has voluntarily created. Ride: am 
“You, my dear Sir, stand in ueed of no such 


with the far greater part of my readers; but if jt: 
tend, in the smallest degree, to check the fearful 
growth of this tree of unmixed évil; if it should’ 
make the bottle less cherished even in’ one’ smal} 


world in the paths of sobriety, how could my 
have been better bestowed ?” p 356-—363, , 
: omncmeainamn saeeencanrenennann 
Correspondents ~* . 


LIVERPOOL COURT OF REQUEST. ° 
<i 


TO THE EDITOR. 
Sir, —__— 

The proposed extension of of the Liverpool Court 
Of Request Act, has apparently. engaged the attention 
of very few individuals, resident in the town, who 
ought to feel most particularly interested in its becom. 
ing established law. Instead of a subject so important 
being argued with propriety, .candour and fair reason. 
ing, by those who have thought proper to submit their 
opinions to the public, detraction, scurrility, and puerile 
remarks, form distinguished features in this contro. 
versy. J shall refrain from animadverting on the opi- 
nions of those who have preceded me, and proceed 
to lay before you reasons, which strike me to be the 
most cogent and pointed, and which possibly may lead 
to a fair and impartial view of the real merits of this 
contemplated alteration of our local jurisprudence. 
The enlargement of the jurisdiction vested in a set of 
commissioners, is a most dangerous innovation on the 
trial by jury. An eulogium on this constitutional 
method of trial, would, in me, be presumption. As 
the great palladium of our civil liberty, its beauties 
must be deeply engraven on the heart of every Briton 
whose paramount duty it is to protect it from’ inno- 
vation. 

An open and daring infraction would indeed rouse 
our indignation, and meet with a speedy and effectual 
repulsion; but these contentions for its preservation 
would be nugatory and futile, if, for a moment, we 
relax our utmost vigilance. : 

_ Ourselves only have we occasion to dread, if we 
imagine that alteration will remove or eradicate unims 
portant evils, and if we thus lead ourselves to sanction 
the sacrifice of a fundamntal principle, the basis of 
our liberty. 

That the addition to the sum of debts over which 
this court at present holds jurisdiction, would be an 
encroachment on the trial. by jury, is, I apprehend un 
deniable, isasmuch as it would draw a great number 
of causes from the cognizance of twelvc men to the 
judgment of the commissioners of this extraordinary 
tribunal. The alteration will also be productive of 
material inconvenience to both debtor znd creditor, 
This proposition will (with accuracy and justice) app 
to the whole system of the court of requests, as well 
uider its present limitation as under the proposed aug: 
mentation of its authority. 

Grievances, instead of being redressed, are, not 
unfrequently, rendered more oppressive; and this pete 
haps, not from the conduct of the presiding officer, 
but as the natural consequence of a mode of trial dif 
fering from the general Jaw of Envland. Jt is highly 
pernicious. to a powerful commercial nation, that the 
practice of the courts for the administration of justice 
should be discordant and jarring with each ‘other; 
but it must necessarily be destructive, if a petty 
court is permitted ¢o legislate, thopgh limited!y, for 
a particular district. As from the fountain of justice 
should flow a communicative’ and uninterrupted 
stream, that even the most remote channels may pat 
take of the essential properties of the original sovrees 
so one decision in the superior courts on a particular 
question, ought, immediately it is proniulgated, to 
possess forensic ambiguity, and be present, and give 

To the 
eccentricity of this court do I attribute the reasons 
why its decisions are not uniform and consistent. 
Hence, therefore, the creditor is deceived in his «x 
pectation of a remedy, the debsor io his hopes of’ 
deience ; both their hopes, perbaps, being founded on 
a precedent determination. . 
The business of this court must necessarily be ex 
tensive aud various; extensive, as it dispenses law not 
Wouly to. permanent residents, but also to numerous itl 
dividuals, resorting, for the purposes of traffic, to 9 
populous a town as Liverpool: various as having cog- 
vizanee of every pecunisry transaction, under 48% 
framed or entered into within the town. I wil not 
how enter minutely into the present mode of distr 
buting by the court, but merely observe, it requires ree 
novating and reducing within the boundaries of «quity 
and justice. |t needs a salutary balm to heai this deep 
wound in our judicial polity, lest it should corrode, 
and cause an ultimate mortification of the whole body. 
* Civis” observes, that the: commissioners wil 
have a barrister to preside over them. However this 
|may be, it furnishes still further objections to its estab- 
‘lishment, sather than diminishes the reasons which 
| €Xist. 

Presuming.a barrister bred up and deeply learned it 
the law, possessing every qualification which may col- 
anes to fornya great lawyer, be appointed to preside 
|'Such a judge might contribute to the upifornity apd 
|, correctness of their decisions, as to the Jaw, but the 
|| province of a jury is «lso vested in him, for, over the 
|’ commissioners, who, together with himself, constitute 
j the court, be must possess an influence great and pir 
; portiopate to bis learping and ability, Instead them 
| of these commissioners exercistig the power and right 
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of persons having authority co-extensive with su 
pbarrister, they wall sit as cyphers, or nonenticies, 
\capable cf judging; and supinely sunmic to whatever 
[may be dictated by a single and arbitrary judge in wae 


lectures as, this, and the-same jis, I hope, the cag, 


circle; nay, if it keep but one yourg muan-in the: 
titide | 
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is wisdom. © Hence then, he unites in| 
n the jegisiator, (though limited) the | 

we, and che jury; ap union incompatible with every | 
ue le of justice, aud embracing in so detestable a | 

cos seo every idea of a petty tyranny. What a! 

eecrous power io the hands of a judge appointed by | 

» corporation | 
ote conclusions I have drawn, may, by some, be 
ought premature or theoretical; but I contend, that 

ch mteretices are indubitably justitied, by a momen- | 
” vreferetice to the present manner in which every | 

we ig tried therein. It is apparently considered 4 
ere miatter of form, for commissioner's to seat them- 

ves and take the oath. Whether this mere formality 

consistent with the oath, their consciences alone 

yst determine. Evidence, which, if, searched into, 
right lead to the true merits, is passed over entirely, 
very superficially examined. 

This may be thought requisite to accelerate tke bu- 
‘ness of the court; but such an cxcuse is preposterous, 
id an injury to justice. ah ‘ 

Thus, allowing, that for the sake of facility, evi- 
ence cannet be deeply investigated in this court, yet 

gould be Unjust and unequitable to submit a number 

other causes of greater importance to the same 
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rearment. 
« No Theortst™ ts an advocate for the extension, as 
defendant. may there plead his inability, and obtain 
ime. [shall not now controvert this reasoning, a» a 
vyiation from moral pecticede ne shall attempt 
expose its fallacy, as applicable to the court. 
A plea of inability pedi cny be admitted by a positive 
aration On oath. |" T’o oppose this declaration, the 
inti must ascertain what are the real circumstances 
thedefendant. Supposing the defendant to be a jour- 
man mechanic, a application to his ma.er or em- 
ayer would possibly ascertain the amount of his weekly 
e; but is this all he is capable of earning? May 
not procure work, and complete it, during the 
ours which are unoccupied by his atcendance on bis 
ster? Then if an application of this description 
nnot be effective, (and which, by tie way, is the 
‘aly one Which can be in the least satisfactory) how 
ery uncertain and inaccurate must be the result of 
viries made concerning persors gaining a living in- 
dopendeht of any master. Besides, these enquiries 
wld not be made without (in many instances) a very 
ross breach of delicacy. ‘The plainriff, in fact, must 
reutterly incapable of forming a correct conception, 
much less that accurate and irreiragable knowledge of 
ifendant’s circumstances, which would empuwer him 
onscicntiowsty to deny ypon oath what defendant had 
oemuly sworn; for a mere assertion shall not be per- 
ited to contravene the express terms of an oath, 
Hence the disadvantage under which the plain- 
if abours, is a manifest encouragement te comunit 
perjury t0 those who would conceal! the real state of 
eit finances. 
This reasoning might be extended to a length much 
beyond the present limits ; but f shall conclude for the 
resenit, With an ardent hope, that the inhabitants of 
Lierpooi will, with a prudent jealousy, guard against 
every attack, which may strike against their constitu- 
tion right 5, and that éhey will noi become accessary + 
tothe destruction of privileges, upon which their own 
libery, as well as that of che nation at large essentially 


— VALERIUS. 
enna 








TO THE EDITOR. 


Sir 





that agitatate kingdoms, I look peaceably on, and be- 
ing a frend of universal toleration take no part in the! 
great battles of scate. But I cannot withhoid my vide | 
kent avimosity against an iniringement on good old | 
times and manuers, evinced in the last two years by a | 
stt of non-descripes, undistinguishable hermaphrodites, | 
or » called “ Dandics.”"—One poor thing in your | 
aper of the 16¢h ult. draws forth ic’s bodkin and tries 
ostifierto (ie Ladies / He commences an unwarrant- | 
ile attrck on the rights and privileges universally al- | 
owid to the “better halves of creation, and indi-cri- | 
minately, fires off his pop-gun at Pads and Grecian- 
backs,” in retort for the usurpation deemed unfair by 
is fair antagonists, of thin waists and light fantastic 
ipping, But, Sir, we all know, “ex nihilo nihil fit "| 
smoke without fire ;” this champion of “ Dandyism,” | 
asming to itself both male and female gender, will, 
not tolerate even a “ Dandyzette;” and cork-screw , 
urls, and scent bottles must be entirely under their | 
ontroul forsooth ! I was born, Sir, some sixty years 
re hunting belts and paste-board stiffners were gener- 
ted, and though I adhere to my three-cornered hat, 
quare toed shoes, and gold headed eane, alraost as tall | 
s myself. yet asa believer inthe ¢nfollibility of the fair 
x, cannot tacitly sit in my elbow chair, and see them 
whed of their ser, while their innate modesty will not 
permit them to expose the f:!schood of so gross on 
ttack on their liberties. ‘This Dandy had tearnt Latin 
oo! We all know that it is deemed a prodigious ex- 
tion by a Dandy to step over three straws, placed 
ree inches asunder, or repeat poly-syllables ; but how 
readful the exertion of the aforesaid champion when 
emet with such words as * Heaatontomouimenos,’ 
i.tallibiliracibus,” and the. like, which he must un- 
voidably have stumbled over in his progress through 
he language that Heliogabalus (the first true “Dandy” 
Grifia” that we read of,) spoke !—-Violent tooth- 
hes must have been the consequence; but ‘¢ Roseate 
ath Powder,” * Essence of Dew,” and ¢ Syrup of 
filets” were at hand, and to these efficaceous rem 
ies instead of * blisters and cataplasnys,” is he indcht- 
dfor a safe and speedy recovery.” But * avaunt and 
tit my sight!" [can no more bear to think.of such 
tomics————Your Kaleidoscope.is ‘* universally pa- 
vnised,” it says, by them; but the Kaleidoscope loves 
‘tularity and jd in all it shews, and justice ic 
stepresentations, and Iam sure wiilever be as open 


’ . . 
Amidst the various religious and political storms | 


THE KALEIDOSCOPE. 


Scienttiic Protices. 
INCREASE OF STEAM-BOATS. 
i 
(From an American Paper.) 
—p_— 


WESTERN TRADE. 
— 





The following list of steam-boats, built and building 
on the Mississippi and its tributary streams, was com- 
piled by a gentleman lately from Louisville. ‘The vast 
increase of the number of steam-boats on the western 
| waters since the year 1811, at which period the first boat 
was laynched at Pittsburg, will give rise to proud and 
gratifying refleetions. ~ A! 

The gentleman, who communicated this list, observes, 
** in estimating the weight of tonnage, I may have made 
some trifling errors: the aggregate amount, however, 
will be found sufficiently accurate to warrant the calcu- 
tions which i have annexed.” 





Boats in operation or ready to descend the River. 
Weight of ‘Tonnage 

ssevveeeeees 180 

seeees 200 

Orleans.......sss0ceccccressccceececcseesereeees 200 

Washington ......ccccssecesecceeeseesecer eel 40 

















Napoleon sceceeeee 200 
Ohio. 200 
Buffaloe..........ceeeee. +180 


Gov. Shelby ... 60 
Constitutien..... 45 
Franklin....... 70 

AITICE ...see0e 30 











Kentucky .... 
Volcano .... 


Hecla ..... . 70 
Exchange .. +120 
James Koss... +250 
Maysville ......ccceere +150 
Gen. Jackson...:...cccesccccceccecessceceseee LOO 


Name unknown, at Louisville... 

Rapid ...csceeeseccersesereecessveeenes 

Newport....scccsececeee 

Cincinnati Packet.. 

xperiment .... ; 

Ben ers ove cesccccccesceacss~scocstescqncess. BO 
31 steam-boats. 


Boats building—nearly completed. 
‘Tonnage. 

at Pittsburgh ....ccccssecsecseseeceeeee 200 
Ditto, 120 each..... 
Stubenville ......c.seeceee 
Wheeling, 100 each... 
Marietta........cseeee 
«. Maysvilie.. 
Cincinnati 
neighbourhood 
Ditto, 100 each ..ccccccccserseeee ees 200 
Miami ......0. 
«. Frankfort.. 
Jeffersonville ......ccccceseees 
Shippin 100 each.. wl 
Clarksville ...ccccecsccsecesveeseeseeeee lOO 

New Albany, for passengers only 
coe Elizabceth....coce coccscccceees 
Wabash ...cc.ccccccccccsccccccccccceese BO 

























«. Vevay 110 
«.. Madison 120 
coe Rising SUM.....cccrcccccceccecccccccens QU 
.. New York...... eee 150 


we. Philadelphia......cccceccssesseeeseeeee 140 
New Orleans. 300 
30 steam-boats. 
In addition to the above, the keels of many others are 


lll le Oe On eS ee on oe 
: 








‘laid, and still more projected, which will in all proba- 
'pility be in operation in the course of next summer. 
| By the above statement, the tonnage in nT 3,300 


OPCTALION AMOUNLS tO ..ececceeecscersececeseseee 


Ditto, Ditto, building 3,710 





Tons.........7010 
7010 tons, at 4 cents Y Ib. freight up } 628,096 Dollars 
AMOUNLS tO ssererseereeseeseseseees 
7010 tons, at 1 cent 4 Ib. freight down, 157,024 
10 passengers down in each boat | 36,600 
GO ols. CACM... serceeresseccceessees 
5 Ditto, up in each boat, at soni 30,500 
Gols. CACH.rvecerseceecseeeeesereeees 
Sum total for exch voyage...852,220 
Allowing each boat to make three voyages in a year, 
the amount produced by 61 boats, at the above “ate of 
freight and passage money, will be the enormous sum 
wer annum, of 2,556,660 dollars. 





THE DRY ROT. 
—- 

A paper, by Capt. Duff, R. N. was lately read to the 
Royal Society, on the prevention of the dry rot in 
imber, by means of Peat Moss. ‘The author, after 
stating the well-known effects of Peat Moss, in pre- 
cerving wond for ages unaltered, suggests that a set of | 
-xperiments should be made to ascertain the effects of | 
impregnating timber, u 
tially decayed by the dry rot, with the water from Peat 
Moss, wich the view of determining whether 1¢ pos- | 
guesses any power in preventing, or suspending, the in- | 
sidious operation of that destructive agent. 





the advocates of the fair as of the fairer sex.—In 
hope, therefore, of a3 ready an adaussion of the|} 
ef to, us che ateack from, the Dandies, | 

1 an, Sir, 
Your very obedient servant, 
* DOMINAKUM DEFENSOR.” |: 


a 





~ conan 


Curious and Singular Wager.—Mr Phipps Medley, | 
respectable tradesman, of Bermondsey, for a wager of | 
20 w £5, undertook to deag fiom the bottom of Cam- ; 
well-vrove to the top, a distance of 1400 yards, half 

wncred weight of iron, with a rope in length of the 

ve number of yards, ia the space of six hours. 7'ime 
% the favourite at considerable odds ; and many bets 
tre elso laid, that Mr. Medley would not be capable 

thoving it one yard trom tite place of starting. This 
ager was attempted lately, in the presence of numer- 
WS sporting characters, wien Mr. M. won it cleverly in 
“w hours. A good deal of money was lost ou the 
baRsign, 





aE eR 
Statistics —The present population of Hurope amount 
to 177,221,609 persons, scattercd over 154,450 geogra 
phic square miles. This population, considered in the 
ethnographic point of view, 


mans, 45,120,900 Sclavonians, 3,718,000 Caledonians, 


Finlanders, 1,610,000 Cimmerians, 622,000 Basques, | 
313,600 Gipsies, 294,000 Arnauts, 131,600 Armenians, | 
88,000 Matrese, &c. . . \} 
There are 1,179,500 Jews, 3,607,500 Mahometans, 
and 172,482,500 Christians, of which there are 96,229, 
100 Catholics, , 
divided politically into 76 sovere 
independent —Their aggregate 
1,600,000, n 3 
Their maritime forces consist of 409 ships of tt 
38 ships of 50 guns, 348 frigates, and 1068 vessels of , 


forces in peace are 


jj an inferior class.—Paris Papers. j, 





th 
| 


nians or Germans, 60,536,400 descendants of the Ro- 
i 





Se 


BUFFALOE. 





An animal of the Buffaloe species, has been recom- 
mended to the notice of farmers in France; it is called 
Yak or Buffalo, with the tail of a horse It is a native 


Tartars ; the Chinese are also said to employ it. It is 
very useful for the transporting of heavy burdens, par- 
ticularly in mountainous districts. The female affords 
abundance of milk: but it is above all distinguished b 

the beautiful fleece with which it ig covered, and which 
promises a useful and advantageous article to our ma- 
nufacturers. Both raale and female are covered upon 
the shoulders, the loins, and the rump, with a kind of 


which hang half way down the legs, sometimes even to 
the ground. The tail is covered aleve with very long 
hair, anbting the fineness and lustre of silk with the 
elasticity of horse hair. It is supposed to be well-cal- 
culated for the nerthern departments of France, and of 
course for Great Britain. The animal is of various 
colours. 





A second American Steam Frigate !--The Americans 
are now constructing another steam frigate, upon a large 
scale; it will have two water-wheels, with icadoes 
on the outside of them, five feet in thickness, to defend 
them from the shot of the’ enemy. The engine and 
machinery for this vessel are ly in considerable for- 
wardness. 











A rich lode of Silver lead has been cut at the depth of 
twenty fathoms, at Boringdon-mine, about five miles 
from Plymouth, on the lands of Karl Morley, which is 
likely to be very productive. 


——ae SO aaa 


China.—According to advices of the 30th of July 
from Batavia, the crop of teain China was very mode- 
rate, and in some places had totally failed. ‘There was 
a large stock of cotton in the warehouses of the Chi- 
nese merchants. Of opium there was not a sufficient 
supply on hand for one month's consumption ; that 
of Gatria sold at 1500 dollars per chest, and Malva at 
800. 





Sulphate of Strontian.—This mineral substance has 
been lately tound in considerable quantity at Carlisle, 
about 34 miles west of Albany, State of New York, 
imbedded in clay slate, froming very extensive strata.— 
It was first tried by a common smith, as a substitute for 
borax, and has been found the most useful flux ever em- 
ployed in brazing and welding. By employing a very 
small quantity of itin powder, instead of clay, he welded 
easily the most refractory steel ; and in braziny, it proved 
superior to borax, on account of its remaining more 
fixed at a high temperature. 


New Moving Power.—M. Pattu, a French engineer, 
has proposed to apply to mechanical purposes thé expan- 
sion communicated to water by increase of temperature, 
without converting it into steam. Thus a piston ina 
cylinder over water, will receive an elevation (or vice 
|versa, a depression) equal to that which the surface of 
‘the water experiences by the application of heat. 'This 
| power we know is irresistible ; but it is, at the same 
\time, necessarily slow: however, he proposes to accele- 
| rate the motion by the usual mechanical means ; and to 
|save time in the repeated movemeats required for con- 
tinued motion, the heated water is not to be retained till 
jit cools in the engine, but to be replaced by cold water 
to which the heat is to be applied for each stroke ! 





| Pulverizing of Oyster Shells.x—The parish officers of 
St. Martin’s in-the-Pields, and other parishes in the me- 
{tropolis, have recently employed the poor, in the Work- 
s, in pulverizing oyster-shells, which they dispose 
of to agriculturists, at a reasonable rate, as a manure. 





PAPER MAKING. 


An American Paper says, “that Messes. T. Gilpin 
and Co. of Delaware County, in the Uniced States, 
have made various improvements, by which a sheet of 
paper is delivered of greater length than any made in 
America, and to any length in one continued sucves- 
sion, of finejor coarse materials, regulated at pleasure, 
to a greater or lesser thickness. The paper thus made, 
is collected from the machine on reels, in succession as 
they are filled, and these are removed to the farther 
progress of the mapufacture. The paper inits rexture 
is perfectly smooth and equal, and is not excelled by 
any made by hand in the usual style of workmansbip, 
asit possesses all the beauty, regularity, or strength 
of what is called well-closed and well-shut sheets. The 
mills and engines, as now prepared, are calculated to 
do the daily work of ten paper vats, and will employ 
a watering power equal to abvut from twelve to fifteen 
pair of mill-stones of the usual size.” 





Paper from Sea Weed.—A Patent for five years has 
been granted in Denmark to the inventor of a new 
mode of making paper, namely, of sea weed. I'his 
paper is said to be whiter and stronger than any other 
paper, and at the same time cheaper. 





Interesting to Gardcners.—It has been satisfactoril 
proved, that the amoniacal liquor, produced in the 
manufactory of gas from coal, wi ehectually destroy 
the grub and other worms which so often destroy the 








crops. So far is the liquid from injuring the tenderest 
'plant, that it secms rather to invigorate it than other- 
| wise. 





A number of packages consisting of the carcases of 


deer, wikl boars, &c. weighing nearly four tons, were i 


jlanded at Lowestoft, Suffolk, on Wednesday last, from 
| Hanover, a9 presents for the Prince Regent, and for- 


contains 53,195,600 Tento- | yo ded to London. 





Christiana, Jun, 6.—We learn from Gothenborg that 


'g.499,500 Tartars and Bulgarians, 3,070,000 Magga-'' there were never $0 many whales seen on that coast as 
Pi os Grecks, 1,179,500 Jews, 1,760,000 | a+ tii 
rians, 2,022,000 Greeks, 1,179, | at this moment. 


revolution of the polar ices. 





. Plymouth Rreakwater.—1t has been remarked to us | 
Vy a correspondent, who paid particular attention to the 
effects of the Breakwater, during the late violent storms, 


volumes of water rolling in ftom the 


¢ ling is a re-action: of this nature, and @ powerful one, we '|in a way congenial to his owa teste, the gotleetor wilh 


i 


have no doubt, but, perhaps, not to such a degree as 
wo be always visibleeeChulleuhum Chronicle, 





of the central regions of Asia, and abounds amongst the | 


thick and soft wool ; their sides, the under part of the | 
body, and the breast, with very long straight hairs, | 


Their appearance is attributed to a i 


139 





JsHiscellancous, 
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| ATTEMPT AT MURDER. 


| 





| The following is a more full account of the horrid 
attempt at murder, at Burnham, than has yet appeared: 
| On Monday last, between eight and nine o'clock at 
| night, a most atrocious attack was made on a young 
woman at the village of Burnham, Bucks, with intent 
to murder her a rob her father’s house ; most pro- 
videntially the villain was interrupted, so as to prevent 
his completely accomplishing his bloody purpose, but 
not until he had inflicted most dangerous wounds on 
the unfortunate object of his vengeance. ‘The follow- 
ing are the circumstances:—Mr. Rowles, a2 re- 
spectable master carpenter, living at the village of 
urnham, Bucks, was in the habit of going out every 
evening, at about eight o'clock, to a neighbouring 
public-house, and returning home at ten, leaving his 
premises in the care of bis daughter, a young woman 
about 21 years of age. ‘T'his custom of the old ntle- 
man was well known in the village, and particularly to 
lhomas Mitchell, who was in his employ as a sawyer ; 
and it appears, that on Monday night last, a Mra 
Lovett, who lives at a small adjoining house, he x 
as she supposed, the cries of Elizabeth Rowles, as if in 
great distgess and alarm, went to ascertain what was 
the matter, and finding the street door on the latch, 
entered the house, and foundall in darkness; Elizabeth 
Rowles hearing Mrs. Lovett enter, exclaimed, * thank 
God, you have saved my life ;” on which Mrs. Lovett 
asked, ‘* What is the matter, is it your father?" The 
oor girl answered, “* Oh no, my father use me thus? 
t’s om Mitchell,” when some man who was then in 
ithe room, but concealed by the darkness, said, “‘ How 
do you know it’s Tony Mitchell?” Mrs. Lovett di- 
rectly made to the spot from whence the voice pro- 
ceeded, and seized a man’s arm, but he struggled till 
he broke from her, and made his escape. On pro- 
curing a light, Miss Rowles was found in a shocking 
state, from the different wounds the villain had in- 
flicted ; she had one of considerable extent on the back 
art of the head, another very long gash on the left 
looms, and several hagling cuts under each ear. She 
gave the following account of the transaction :—That 
jsoon after her father left home, Mitchell came there, 
|pretending that he wanted some hinges and saw files. 
de had a short time before accidentally cut his finger, 
and as she had dressed and assisted in curing ir, she 
asked how it was; he told her it was quite well, and 
|showed it to her. She then stooped toa Coches drawer 
jto get the articles he asked tor, and while her back 
lwas towards him, she received a dreadful blow on the 
| back part of her head, which felled her to the ground 
||and extinguished the candle; after which he seized and 
| cut her neck and breast, and only desisted when Mrs. 
|Lovett entered. On examining the room, aud old 
|bill-hook was found, which belonged to Mitchell's 
|father, and with which there is no doubt he struck the 
first blow, and the other wounds appear to have beea 
|| produced by a large knife, in endeavouring to cut the 
|| throat of his victimy but his sim was furtunately 
averted by her struggles and his being without light. 
|| Immediately on discovering this cruelty, a great man 
| persons in the. neighbourhood took their horses, an 
|\rode in all directions in pursuit of the miscreant. ‘The 
‘house of his futher, who is a respectable old man, at 
| Burnham, was searched, bat mo tidings could be heard 
of his retreat, and a reward of 450 was offered for 
his apprehension—He, however, continued te elude 
\the vigilance of his pursuers uoril Thursday last, when 
he was apprehended by John Collins, a Mary-le-bone 
constable, at the sign of the Lord Wellington, in 
| Crawford-street, where he was smoaking his pipe with 
|the greatest unconcern He wasinrmediately conveyed 
to Bow-street, and from thence, by Harry Adkins, to 
|Burnham, where he underwent an examination before 
Sir J, Johnston, — Goddard, and — Grover, Esgrs.; 
and on the evidence of Mrs. Lovett, and the surgeon 
\\who attends the unfortunate girl, he was fully com. 
|| mitted to Aylesbury gaol, to be tried under Lord Ellen- 
'|borough’s Act, for a capital offence. in cutting and 
stabbing Elizabeth Rowles, with inteut to murder her. 
On Saturday morning the prisoner arrived at Ayles- 
||bury, where the Assizes are now on, and an applica- 
||tion was made to the Court to put off the trial until 
\|the next Assizes, on affidavits stating the dangerous 
i|state of the young woman, and that she could not 
|at present be removed. 
Mr, Baron Graham ordered the prisoner to stand 
jremanded till the next Assizes. 


Anecdotes, 


























The following English anecdotes are selected from 
the Journal de Gand, which js celebrated for its hatred 
to this country, and its incessant labours to depreciate 
our national and individual character ;— 

** An instance of revolting impiety, lately took place 
in a village near London. Aman, evidently with a de- 
sign of turning religious ceremonies into ridicule, com- 
manded in his will that his horse, magnificently hur- 
nessed, should be led to his grave, and then killed and 
buried along with him, in order (to use his own words 
that on the day of resurrection he might be in readi- 
ness to proceed to Heaven, and reach it betore the reat 
jot his tellow-creatures. But thisis not aile-to the die- 
igrace of the English nation, this article of the will was 
|puuctually fullitied. : 











| The military law of Eagland is the most barbarous 


both sound and already par-|| rising hopes of the gardener, particularly in his early ||of any in Europe. A soldier is sometimes condemned 


||to receive a thousand lashes. A surgeon stands by and 
||occasionally feels the pulse of the criminal, to ascertain 
|| bow many lashes he mighe be able to bear, without ac- 
|tuatly falling a sacrifice to this horrible torture. When 
nature can cudure no more, he is conveyed back to pri- 
json. ‘There.the wounds with which his body ts eutire- 
jly covered are dressed, and when they are healed so tar 
llas toenable him to euffer the remainder of his ptuish- 
|jment, the unbuppy wretch is led back to the halberts 
for that purpose. 





| “ A country gentleman, by enormous trouble, and 
at very considerable expense, has collected, and ig still 
collecting, every rope thet bas been used for hanging 


‘leriminals throughout England, Scotland, and’ lrelang 


he jiuseum of this onginal, presents, in chronological 
order, a long range ot ropes, symmetricaliy hooked) 
dong the walls; an inscription is-attached to each rope, 


and 41,898,500: Protestauts. Europe is that it had a visille influence on the sea without as well | courining the nome of the criminal, who suffered by it 
states, nominally as within, by producing a re-action on the inighty | hisory of the csame, particulars of the trial and ape- 

Atlantic, and thus || citying,the time snd piace, even the very day and. houre 

ant on the war establishment 3,600,000, tranquilizing, or rather neutralizing them.—T hat there {bis execution. ‘Vo complete thiseebinet off curiosities 


probably hang bimself at last, and leave its otyy rupe 
to augment the whinwical bivgrophy,” 
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in a recent number of the Kaleidoscope, we promised 
(at the request of several correspondents) to give 
some account of the Pedestrian Hobby Horse, or 
Velocipede, when we could mect with any which 
differed from that already given in the Mercury: 
‘The annexed answers the description, and as we 
have the wood engraving prepared, we shall make 
no apology for giving it a place in our present pub- 


lication, 


THE VELOCIPEDE ; 
OR, PEDESTRIAN'’s HOBBY-HORSE. 





From a London Journa’, in a Letter to the Editor.) 
a 

The invention has, I think, been obviously sug- 

gested by ove of the ancient and familiar pedestrian 

aids of infancy, which very soon after its original con- 

struction tm Germany found its way to Paris, and was 


be ly inelined a little forward, must place {f 


| has saws Ou the eushion, that they may be at full 
[liberty as they are as essential to the conmbuct of the 
linnachine, as the erms are to the maintenance of the 
‘balance of it; (attention will soon produce sufficient 
|dexterity for this purpose:) then, placing lightly 
the feet on the ground, long, but very slow steps 


ave to be taken, in a right line, at first; taking care 


to avoid turning the toes out, lest the heels should 
come in coutact with the hind wheel. It is only 
after having acquired dexterity in the equilibrium 
aud direction of the Velocipede, that the attempt 
tu accelerate the motion of the feet, or to keep them 
elevated while it is in rapid motion, ought to be at- 
tempted, 

“ The saddle may be raised or lowered, as well as 
the cushion, at pleasure; and thus suited to the 
height of various persons. j 

“ The inventor proposes to construct them to 
carry two persons, and to be impelled by each al- 
ternately, or by both at once; and ajso with three 
or four wheels, with a seat for a lady: besides the 
application of a parasol or umbrella, he also proposes 
to avail himself of a sail, with a favourable wind, 

“ This instrument appears to have satisfied a de- 
sideratum in mechanics: all former attempts have 
faited, upon the known principle that power is ob- 
tainable ouly at the expense of velocity. But the 
iimpelling principle is totally different from all others : 
it is not derived from the body of the nrachine, but 
rom a resistance, operating externally, and in a 
manner the most conformable to nature—the resist 
ance of the feet upon the ground, The body is car- 
ried and supported, as it were, by two skaites, while 


the impnise is given by the alternate motion of 


’ 


both the legs” 

After such a fine display as this, what can J, a 
mere observer of this rapidly improving age, pre- 
anme to anticipate or pronounce? Shall I say, with 
Bishop Wilkins, that the time is fast approaching, 
when a man, when he rises in the morning, will as 
as readily ask for his wings, as formerly for his boots ? 
Nay, if that time is not close at hand, a time at 
least iscome, when the polite world can call for their 
Velocipedes and our children of a larger growth may 





quickly trausmitted to England, Wt made its first 
appearance on the Euglish stage, in conjanction with ]| 
#0 eppropriate character, in the late Covesi Garden 
Vavtowmiune, and has since become generally known 
tu the town, by our artizans who fabricate veiieles, 
aud our artists who furnish the designs, which at- 
tract the gazers at the priociple shop windows.— 
This, though manifestly to be traced to the go-cart 
—the wheeled. plough—and even the cock-horse of 
our uuiseries, is pompously proclaimed as 4 the traly 
orignal iovention of Barou Charles de Drais, Master 
ef the Wouds aod Forests of H.R. H. the Grand 
Dake of Baden.” 

lin the description published of this sot disunt 
© original machine,” it is represented, as “ consist- 
ing of two wheels, one behind the ether, connected |! 
by a perch, on which a saddle is placed, for the 
seat of the traveller, The front wheel is made to}! 
turn ona pivot, and is guided in the same manner 
as a Bath chow, Ona cushion in front, the fore- 
aris rested; and by (is means the instrament 
aud teaveller ave kept in equilibrium,” 

Now, when this original machine comes thus to 
be explained, ut is shown to be little more than a 
comfitation of some of the properties of our well- 
kKaown Rathecharwr, with those of the go-cart, or 
cock-horse. ‘The child in the go-cart rests bis arms | 
pon the machine, and the wactine itself runs upon 
wheels ; upon the cock horse, be actually sits, Nke 
the aweller, va the seat of this oriainal machine, 
aud the cock+horse, if one of the amproved sort 
with which our toy-shops are supplicd, has, like the 
original machine, a wheel behind, to promote the| 
motion of the infant boy. la fact, lithe diference | 
can be divcovered between the principle of this pre 
teaded original wachine, and the ancient unrsery | 
cock-horse, except in’ their direction, Ta the one 
case, the geown traveller guides the wheel by torn. | 
apivot; inthe other, the infant boy produces the, 
aame effect by turning with lus baud hie as 
la ad 

Asa man, however, can relate his own manauvres| 
iu a better style than ao infant boy, the inventor, | 
or lus umitator, coutrives to aflord his machine soe | 
decided advantages in regard to the description of 
ite cousteaction and its management. The machine, | 
to avord degrading associations, with its undoubted | 
Eaglsh origin, and original Euglish name, has! 
rece.wed the French tithe of Velocipede, or Swift! 
Walker: and ja the following dignified aud philoso-| 
shocul terms, ave its wature aad properties described 
t, ifs inventor: 

“1. Oo a well-inaintained post-road, it will travel 
up bill as fast as ao active man can walk, } 

“2. On aplain, even after a heavy rain, it will go! 
six of seven miles ao hour, which is as swift as a} 
courier 

“3, When roads are dry and firm, it rons ona 
plain at the rate ot eight or nme miles au hour, 
which is equal to a hurse’s gallop. 

4 Ona descent, it equals a horse at full speed. 

“Tis theory is founded on the application of a 
wheel to the action ofa man in walking. With re 
epeet to the ceonowy of power, this invention may | 
be compared to that very ancient one of carriages 
‘» @ horse draws, in a well-constracted carriage, 
both the carswewe and its load much easier than he 
could carry the lood alove on his back ; so a man 
cveduacts, by sitans of the Veloce pede, his body 
easicr than if be bad is whole weight to support 
oo bin teet, tis equal'y incontestible, that the 
Velocipede, as it makes but one impression, or rut, 
mny always be directed on the best part of a road 
Cr a hurd road, the rapidity of the Velocipede re. 
sombles that of au expert akastor; as the principles! 
of the two motions are the same. lo trath, if rans; 
a considerable distance while the rider is inactive, 
and with the some reoniity as wheo bis feet ave in 
motion; end, in a descent, a will beat the best 
horses ba a great distance, without being exposed to 
the risks imeitental to the im, ae at is guided by the 














were gradeol motion of the fiagers, aud may be 
justantly stopt by the feet. | 

its Managemeat —“ The traveller having placed) 
Liueelf in a positivg su that ius elbows arc extended, 





call for their Go-carts? 
Hercules’-pillars, Piccadilly, March V0, 1819. 
SQUARE TUES. 








[FROM THE LONDON COURIER.] 


Welsh Lndians. 
(Being a continuation from our former Numbers 
pages 49, 54, 62, 66, 73, 93, 97.) 





—- 
“To the Editor of the Courier. 





























THE KALEIDOSCOPE. 


In yonder grave my Anna lies; 
he yew-tree waves above her tomb ; 
And o’er her turf the violets rise 
Like her, to meet an early doom. 
Her tender heart will throb no more,— 
Her ear is deaf when I complain ; 













I rise in judgment, and will be to her 
Both witness, judge, and executioner. 
Arm’d with dire satire, and resentful spite, 
| I come to haunt, her with the ghosts of wit: 
My ink unbid starts out, and flies on her, 

Like blood upon some touching murderer ; 







- No prayers can now her smiles restore, 
And can I ever smile again ? 


Remembrance cease !—Ah, no, my heart ! 
Ah! rather ‘let me cease to be ! 
For mind cannot a thought impart, 
But still, my Anna, dwells with thee ! 
A litde while, condemned to weep, 
I'll drag along life’s heavy chain, 
hen, Anna, sink with thee to sleep, 
Till we shall wake to smile again ! 





. TO THE EDITOR. 
IR, 

; The Kaleidoscope is an instrument of such 
magical powers, that, though its stock of materials be 
invariably the same, it yet fascinates the eye with an 
almost endless succession of novelties. But that, to 
whose inventors I have the honour of addressing myself, 
says a continual diversity, not only of arrangement, 
but also of objects : it is ever exhibiting something new 
in itself, as well as in its modification. With the hope 
of contributing to the support of its variety, I send you 
a copy of the following beautiful lines, from the pen of 
a gentleman, some of whose elegant productions have 


already glittered in your popular toy. 
. Your friend and admirer, 
Liverpool, March 13, 1819. R. M. 


THE CHRISTIAN SOLDIER’S DEATH. 


To the Memory of the late Rev. Thomas Taylor.* 





BY MR. MONTGOMERY. 
— 
Servant of God! well done, 
Rest. from thy lov’d employ; 
The battle’s fought, the vict’ry won, 
Enter thy Master's joy. 
The voice at midnight came, 
He started up to hear; 
A mortal arrow pierc’d his frame, 
He fell—but felt no fear. 


At home, amidst alarms, 
It found him in the field, 
A veteran slumb’ring on his arms, 
Beneath his red-cross shield ; 
His sword was in his hand, 
Still warm with recent fight, 
Ready that moment at command 
Through rock and steel to smite. 


It was a two-edg'd blade, 
Of heav’nly temper keen, 

















And should that fail, rather than want, I would 
Like hags, to curse her, write in mine own blood, 
Ye spiteful powers, if any there can be’ 

That boast a worse and keener spite than me 
Assisi with malice, and your mighty aid, ” 
|My sworn revenge, and help to rhyme her dead ; 
‘Grant my rank hate may such strong poison cast’ 
That every breath may taint and rot and blast,” 

ill one large gangrene quite o’erspread her frame. 
With foul catia $ «ih her odio nents, —_ 
Spit at and curst by every mouth like mine, 
Be terror to herself and all her line. 

Vilest of that damn’d sex, which damn’d us all 

— to cause and e us for our fall ; 
oman! nay worse, for she can nought be sai 

But mummy, by some devil inhabited ; v7 

Not made in heaven’s mint, but basely coin’d 

She wears a human image on a fiend : bs 

Her soul, if any soul in her there be, 

By hel] was breath’d into her in a lie. . 

Earlg in falschood, at her font she lied, 
| And should, e’en then, for perjury be tried: 
| Her conscience stretch’d and open as the stews, 

But laughs at oaths, and plays with solemn yows: 
Less guilt than hers, less breach of oath a rd, 
board, 
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Has stood aloft, and looked through pen 
But since her guilt description does outgo, 
I'll try if it outstrip my curses too ; 

Curses which may they equal my just hate, 
My wish’and her desert, be each so great, 
Each heard like pray’rs, and heav’n make them fate, - 
Her credit, honour, portion, health, may those « 
Prove light and frail, as her broke faith and yows: 

Some base unnam’d disease het carcase foul, 

And make her body ugly as her soul ; 

Cankers and ulcers eat her, till she be 
Shunn’d like infection, loath’d like infamy. I 
Strength quite expir’d, may she alone retain 

The snuff of life, and then-unquench’d remain, | 
As in the damn’d, to keep her fresh for pain. 
In fine, that I all curses ma complete, BB haod 
For I've but curs’d in jest, but railed yet, . 
Whate’er the sex deserves, or feels, or fears, of En 
May all those plagues be hers, and only hers; art ( 
What losing gamesters vent, what curses e’er f 
Are spoke by sinners raving in despair, + 
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All these fall on her, as they’re all her due, press 
Till spite can’t think, nor heaven inflict anew : of 10 
May then, for once I will be kind, and pray, se! 
No madness take her use of sense away, ees 
But may she in full strength of reason-be, famili 
7 me and pan her misery ; nature 
so till she think damning a rele ; 
And ineiibty pray to go to hell for ease. me Ba pou 
Yet may not all these suff rings here attone apects 


fer sin, and may shesstill go simiing on ; 
Tick-up in perjury and run o’the score, 
Till on her soul she can get trust no more: 


with 1 
head 





















































Could bliss 
Or could I ever sigh again ¢ 





Or that nope dare avenge ab injur’d love: 


4 ae di And double were the wounds it mz 7 
“ Sir,—I am not a little surprised at the historical un- Where'er it glane’d stern ae | Then may she stupid and repentless die, folk, | 
| certainty, expressed in communications to your respec- “Twas death to sine~twas life And héaven itself forgive no more'than 1; - prea 
table popets concerning the locality of a Welsh settle- To all that mourn’d their sin 4 And so be damn'd of mere necessity. tent ni 
ment in North America. ‘ It kind!’d and it silenc’d strife, 
** The people in question are as well known to the in. Made war and peace within, _ be reg 
inhabitants of the western oueente as the hb vy por, discancectome>irell C e : q ts 
ple 0 the European world. uring a residence s hearts before it fell, ° z ' her d 
| wk dey different parts of the United States, I have P Subdu'd by wrath and love ; u oY respondents. after 
had dealings with some hundreds of them ; and, in the ‘Twas dreadful as the flames of hell, ; caus liancs 
year 1817, visited their settlements on the Madwga, or, Bright as the beams above : We shall emb 
as vulgarly called, the Paduca, river, with one of the Heroes were wont to name - R c~ ; attend to the suggéstion of our fair frie 
natives, a Brows and intelligent man of the name of Au- The weapons of their might ; bel y inserting the lines recommended from Canpgmg BAture 
stin Nerthog. These Indians, composed of two tribes, This was a brand of matchless fame— ark a but we fear that another article dim the ful 
the Bridonee and the Madogee Indians, have their set- The word of God in fight. oer Ae e length, selected for our next num gone oi 
tlements on two promontories called Kerna, in latitude | Of, with its fiery fore ote fol og +O i ai “Soul's Errand,” w the Pe 
about 40 degrees north, and about 80 degrees longitude | His arm had'quell’d the foe s e following week. the Pe 
west. ‘They are generally a tall and powerful people, Atel tebd, usnletions tex Ble Catan é : in the 
of fair complexion and of amiable manners 5 they have | edit amnlanieers J Pnito-Spec —The correspondent who writes to presum 
the use of letters, and are in possession of numerous , Bent on such glorious toils under this signature ds intormed, that it is our ints mode 
manuscripts respecting their ancestors of this island, | The werd 60 hin ‘wes lees tion shortly to re-publish the prospectus of t . 
whom they call Brydons 3 Ae, i But all bis trophies, all his spoils, Kaleidoscope, which only appeared in the firstn bly see 
“The language they speak is Welsh, mach pnrer than He hung upon the evess. ber of the work; and, as that number has beenlagl plicatio 
that of the principality of Wales, as it is free from An- a out of print, the repetition may not only be siderati 
tlicigas ; their religion 1s Christianity, deeply blended | At midnight came the cry, mitted, but is also in some measure called for. 
with Druidisin ; me their almost unvaried anyusement | .** To meet thy God prepare.” pretensions advanced by us in the ouset were express 
consists of music and versification. : j He ’woke—he caught his captain's eye, suming, so that we feel little hesitation in ‘Petition 
* On wy first acquaintance with these friendly reple, Then strong in faith and prayer, that they have been fully accomplished ; and th sented 
which was above 30 years ago, I could hardly beheve His spirit, with a bound, we are assured, that so long as we may continuelll 
the individuals I conversed with, on account of these ; Burst its incunib’ring clay ; work, it shall suffer no deterioration, we have though 
settlers having taken up a position so distant from the | His tent, at sun-rise, on the ground objection to its es and for that say, the 
coast; to this they gave me the following answer, and | A darken'd ruin lay. shall most gladly fall in with the scheme of Pai of the 
which turns out to be the fact: that they first settled on | Thawiaeihiiiipeeneid Srec. for rendering our minor work a repasito . 
the eastern coast of Liechein, now Lexington, and at a 4 core ‘ah aottow 4. ate original essays, as well as compilations.—The ¢ cretion 
other stations, and afterwards retired to their et Ani life’s lone warfare clos'd-at last culty is, to find original writings of this descriptiafi Ing thi 
settlements when the country became disturbed by a} “His soul is found in peace.— . which possess the varicty of requisites looked i House 
succession of invaders from the old world. i Soldier of Christ, well one! in an ephemereal misceJany., If Puiio-Seec. @ ’ 
* T trust, Sir, you will excuse the shortness and im-} “ Regin thy new ‘enploy “ata | set the example, we shall niost willingly usheria on one: 
perfections of this letter, as 1 am a plain man of busi- | Sin Salle Gernal ages fin lucubrations, unless we should be so unfortuut#m More, 1 
ness, and rather hurried, having te sail for America| . fh Ma stele an fats bo J to differ from him in our estimate of the merit intruste 
to-morrow. I must beg leave to add, that, skould cK be JY: the compositions. We are also perfectly prepatelf 
of my fellow countrymen be inclined to visit the Wels a J. MONTGOMERY. furnish the mathematical department alluded 4} me fee 
settlers at Kernau, it will give me great pleasure to as- | Sheficld, Nov. 27, 1816. we thought it would possess sufficient interest. succeed 
sist them with wer, minute direction, if they tas give ja at th 
a call upon your obliged servant, as ee Ss @ Wesigyan Methodist preacher. He was found dead in his We have not yet perused D. W’s essay on the strength 
OW KN WILLIAMS, b chamber, on the morning of October 16, 1816, in the 56th year of Magnetism; but, from what we know eng 
‘* Fur-merchant (@ native of Cardiganshire, S. Wales) f) of his ministry. talents of the author, we believe we may salely derive f 
** Fell’s-point, near Baltinore, United States.) - x = mise it an early place in the Kaletdoscope. advocac 
** London, Feb. 21, 1819. ’ WE hee hin 
“|The above interesting letter, n a very inte- TO THE EDITOR. : . . 
} restibg stibject, has been cectdontally delayed. The Sir, Mein) atl “4 Pa | ie she anthes last of 
writer, by this time, - a on og to ht According to promise, I send you some of the most pro- iar, Soe a gotten, 
P swe will be sou so B : - m areoetl . 
a pees od neue a ie we a journey to}]minent passages in John Oldham’s Satire upon a Woman Erirarns.—As it is our intention shortly to id for ¢ 
the settlement of Welsh Indians rentionell by Mr.|/ If your readers will only take the trouble of perusing it} pretty extensive collection of epitapbs, partly jg 4 Dame 
Williams.—£d. |” ra by the side of Lord Byron’s Sketch from Private Life, they er pre bo! pon e oer abe great at 
— =~ |/must, I think, be convinced, by the close parallelism of | |, bes been faveersd ae Lawt atehy from # advocat 
t yp many passages, that the noble poct was considerably in-)] in the mean time, we shall be glad to hear furt ough 
A530 ry ¢ | quenced by his recollections of Oldham. * ~* happi ly 
Oldham was born 1653, and died 1683; he was pa-|| The whimsical article from Paivace rHes Of MER value of 
ANNA. ' tronized by the well known Earls of Rochester and Dor-|{ chester, shall be given next week. value w 
— ‘set: and is principally known by his coarse and preju- Cer such 
The morning dew that gems the rose ‘diced but naan and poetical Sulires on the Jesuits. Karzesue—A correspondent in the last Ale emi 7 | 
Was ne'er so pure as Anna’s breast ; » Yy &ec. Zz which we beg to refer our readers, has vi nent 
Nor could that bud such sweets disclose =" : the character of this celebrated individual f° and virt 
As she, when to my bosom prest. charges contained in an article copied by us any othd 
When first 1 told how fond I lov'd, SATIRE UPON WOMAN. Kaleidoscope, {rom the French papers. im a hi 
i scarce could speak—I sigh d my pain 5 d ed :ptge pe, CONTIRO? (ite ~ Hy} 
The mantling blush her feelings prov d, — a8 of ste 
1 thought ne’er could sigh again. BY JOHN OLDHAM. Printed, published, and sold public ¢ 
1 prun'd my little woodbine bower, ; ene By EGERTON SMiTH & CO. tentious 
And plough’d my fields with double care; No, she shall ne'er escape, if gors there be, ‘ Liverpool Mercury Ojice. tition 
Inyphtient for the cf ring hour, ' Unless they perjur’d grow, and fulse as she, . ’ , is Maj 
‘hen love should lead my Anna there. lomeeatd A ow 2 law no sentence has ordain Sold also by Messrs. Evans, Chegwin, and Hall, S Majed 
She came—her hand—her heart was mie La 2 no statute has her guilt arraign’d ; Street; Mr. Thomas Smith, Paradise Streets to the ¢ 
1 led her lightly o'er the plain, _ vot think she not, she still secure shail prove, ' P. Day, Newsman, Dale Street; and Mr, John been. be 
ours e’er know decline ? Yet P { No. 59, Gerard Street, sor ready moncy only: 
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